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his bed of sickness, endeavoured to do one last disservice to
his country by encouraging the rebels.   Right to the end
no one could have predicted which way the verdict would
go.   The Diehards were confident of victory, but Morley's
plain declaration, made on the second day of the debate,
in the House of Lords, that: "If the Bill should be
defeated to-night His Majesty will assent to the creation
of peers sufficient in number to guard against any possible
combination of the different Parties in Opposition by which
the Parliament Bill might be exposed a second time to
defeat*   Every vote given against my motion to-night will
be a yote for a large and prompt creation of peers" had
its effect upon the waverers, and upon the more responsible
peers who did not wish to turn their House into a joke ;
and the Bill was carried by a majority of 17,   Thus
ended the great struggle between Lords and Commons,
which had begun when the Upper House rejected Glad-
stone's Home Rule Bill*   The last battle had opetxed with
the rejection of the Budget, on the 3oth of November,
1909, and it ended with the final passing into law of the
Parliament Act on August loth, 1910.
Apart from the two General Elections, the fight over the
Parliament Bill, and the constitutional conference, there is
not much to record about Lloyd George in the year 1910*
Throughout die tense period of struggle between the Houses,
Asquith was the centre figure on the political stage, and
Lloyd George occupied a definitely subordinate position.
In both the elections he played a leading part, and it is
doubtful whether the massive and logical reasoning of the
Premier could have won a popular victory unaided by the
magic eloquence of his Welsh colleague* In between the
elections, as we have seen, the constitutional conference was
sitting; and most of Lloyd George's thought was devoted to
questions, public and private, arising from it* In June